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ABSTRACT . \ 

The purpose of the investigation reported here is to 
test and extend the argument that teachers engage in subtle f oris of 
disc'rlBination in the classroos. Further, other argpaents suggested 
are that i:eachers base this discrimination 09 ascribed 
chau:acteristicid* of the student; nanifest this discriaination in the 
fora of differential expectations for students < aca.deBic perfqriances 
vith parallel differences in, behavior ^toward stud^ts; affect studen;t 
learning thereby;* and, by doing these things, contribute to the 
transmission of socials inequalities^ froi one generation to 'the next, .. 
A iddel is developed to provide a systeaiatic representation of the 
■ain "components of $he self-fulfilling prophesy argument. A ^ * 

post^atedA ;:^ciprocal relationship between teachers' cognitive and 
noriet'ive evaluations of students is central to the model. Data comes* 
from 16,000 male and female students vho began high school in a major 
Canadian city in 1959. No evidence of socioeconbmd^c discrimination is 
found, although ^sex -and .?ibility influences on teacher expectations 
aire dekonstratedv Hovever, teachers* cognitive expectations are found 
^o be^ substantiality affected by the students* classroom behaviot, a 
link in the self-fulfilling prophesy ^argument, Despite this, the data 
offer no support to the argument. (Aut$or/JH) 
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; . -'J ' INfRODUCTION 

* 

i 1 1 ing prophesies- 

Arguments^ that schools are falling Xo provide the- equality of oppor 
tunl'ty'thk Is part of their mandate havfe gained fairly v/ide- acceptance" 
over the past decade. Discrimination by schoojs—real and Iqiagfned, 
ovQ/'t and cove r t - -has becojne the focus ^of widespread l^al action aime^ 



at equalizing t^je educatt-onal opporturirt les of a variety of disadvantaged 
subjDopulation groups. Concern has . been expressed top that not only are 
'schools failing to provrdfe equality of opportunity but in so doing are 
perpetuating so.cjal inequal i f'ies from one generation to the next. (Bowles; 

1972).- \ . ' . . ^ : 

uqe, partioyiar compohent to this argument seems to have widespread 
appeal:? the not,ion that 'teachers engage in sufatVe forms of di;scrlmina- 
.tion wi th I n.classKboms' and, 'thereby; set in motion self-fulf M 1 ing pro*-, 
phesles. While thaVidea of s^lf-fulf i 1 1 ing prophesies as social 
phenomejia is not new (Me r ton'; 1957: ), the alleged 'impot'tance of 
these processes witTiin school's has blen examined in depth'^^only recently, ^ 
and principally 'as a,,resCiU of the work of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968). 
The central proposition of their ^r9UJ|^t is that te^cTiers get^^just what 
they expect from students in thJ^ way oT perf omance in school. If 
teachers expect high performapce from children they Wilf get it and, 
conversely, if 4:hey expect poor performance from certain children, these 
children wijl perform poorly inv^hool. 

The linkage of teacher discrimination and' self -fulfi 1 1 1nq^prophesles- 
to the broader issues of equality of opporttinity and the maFntenance of 
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sb^cial inequalities across ^enenatlons is fairly straight/orwaVdV^ It 
^ required the invocatibn'ov an even mfere popular model of schools and 
schooling, , the* model that pictures schools a3 essentially middie-class 
lnstitutidh$ with middle.-class patterns of 'values, norms, and' expecta^ ^ 
tions forr^thelr cJ ierits. Social class and ethnit differences in 
achievement,, seif-^festeem, aspirations, and the Irke are explained in 
terms of the relative*. degree of fit betweei? the'cKild and the school- 
In this respect. *^ • , 

Self-fulfilling prophesies* are ^n iipportant component of thTs model. 
'Unking the social and' ethnic .beckground of children^jto thei r subsequent 
school ,performan,ce. Teacher^.al legedly hold^high exp'^ct^tions for. • 
children displaying those iiehaviors which fit th^ model, of learning that 
characterizes schools (i.e., middle**clas§ behaviors), lower expecta- 

tions for those children whose bebaviors are seen as inappropriate- 
•(i.e., working-class children). These differences in expectations are 
translated irtto parallel differences in teacher behaviors toward students 
with the result that teacher, prophes ies about student achievement ar.e 
^fulflUed.^ .In this way,' it is alleged that differences in the socia^ 

, • • • * o • 

class and ethnic backgrounds of students are translated into achievement 
differences in school and, subsequently, within the broader social 
structure silich that equality of opportuni^ty is denied sqme students and 



the class st/ucture oT one generation is reproduced in the text. 
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2. The present research 



This paper reports the development and estimation of a causal model 
designed to test and -extend these arguments. Two dimensions of teacher * 
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expectatlons s4t In-a mutual influence celationshl.p are central to 

V. . • . <i 
the nfjodel-: a cognitive expectation and a' normative expectatio n. 

Varlatioli in these is SQen'as a function of social class and' ability 

» . » «f * 

differences among stCidents, along wi th. differences in stuflent ambition, 

* V ■ . • 

achievement, and prog;*am,of study,' The model examines the effects of' 
these variables -on studen.t achievement In each of three arseas: general 
iiiformation, .Engl ish language, and mathematics, Th^ m6de1 is e5timat;ed 
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for the total group' with sex. included as a'variabte (and possible source 
of teacher expectations), as well as separately by sex on tbe assumption 
that the social processes involved may differ -between, males and .females 

■ ' ; ■ ' " - ' >• 1 

Figure 1 pres^ent^ the basic structure of the model. Variables are^^ 

caused by all others lying to the left qf therf, with-^ne~excep1rioQ,^ . 

Program of , study is assumed not to affect ^teachers' normative evaluations, 

' ' ' t * • ^ 

Variables not sep^acated horizontally are unexamined causally unless 

otherwise Indicated. ' * • , ; - 



Figure 1 about here 



♦1* 



, BACKGROUND * , . 

. * ' The Jiterature on serf-fulfilling prophesies in the classroom is 
/ireTatively well known. The Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) vibrk generated* 
a great deal of interest, s6me trenchant criticism (Thorn dike, 1968) ^ » 
and much' related research. Some of this entailed fairly straightforward — 



and mostly unsuccessful — repl Ications {Claiborn, 1969)ij while 



the re- 



mainder v/as concerned with meth'c^^oJogical and substantive elaborations. 
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^* • . ■ * • ^ • • .1 / 

These elaboratiqns^focussed on one or more of the. following components .•" 
'of-the sclf-fulf i n ing prcphe-sies argument: " * ^ * 

(!) ^the generalization of oxpectanc^ effects to stuJent ^ 

: . ....... - , ^ , ' ^ ? 

• * . traits •other than Intelligence (e.g., Fuming and 
, .' • Anttonen, 1971);,' ' . ' 

• ' ^ /■ .(if) the'^tra^lation of teacher expectancies.-into teacher 

''ehayi9rs- towa/d-students (e.g., Brophy and Good, 
■ " ■ 1970) -Tnd"^ "" "-^"-7:™" , . . r- ■ ^ . 

(fu)- an excUcation of the^source -(in. natural setting-s) . 
0. • of differences in teacher expectations (e/g. , Rist, 
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' 1973). 

Much or this work has been reviewed in Elashoff and Snow (I97I), Finn 
(1972); West and Anderson (197W » and Brophy and Good (1?74) . ' 

.The overall result of ailth'is effort Is a somewhat equivocal -set 
of. findings about the nature and eff^ect of self-fulfilling prophesies 
in the^clasSroom./ ifie. following generalizations capture mqch of the ' 
present state of knowledge in broad -terms. 

1* Expectations 'Mrfduced*' in teachers byii^xp'erimenters 
^ have. virtually no effect on studept ability or 
* ^ achievement *(Bak'er\ and Crist, 1971). 

2. Expectations developed by teaphars in the course of 
their ^contact with children ig th'e classroom have 

V 

no demonstrable effect on Intel IJgence, but appear 
• I to fiave some small effect on student achievement ,^ 
(Du'sek and O'ConneTl, 1973). Evidence for the effects 
of teocher expectations on other student trai^ts is 
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limited; /J em i 115 and Anttonen (}97l) found no 
effects 6n student self-concept* Williams (1972; 
1975) found small 'effects on student's educational 
ambitions. ^ In bjrief, ''the Available data suggest' 
■ that although expectation effects are qui fe, real, 
they are neither ubiqiiitjous nor particular4y , 

strong in the usual situation" (Brophy and 'Good, 

•., . 
1972). 



S^^' Evidence for other links In the chain connecting « 
ascribed character! sfics of students to sqhool- 
related abilities throttgh teacher expectations. Is 

» 

^ somewhat mofs certain*. 'The tra.jpiation- of teacher 

expectations Into teacher **behavio'-s thef differ ?n 

* their nature and extent betweeivstude'nts has been 
» » * \ 

. demons tr^d (Brophy and Goody 197O; RistI, 1973). - 

The effects of ascribed characteristics -of students • 

on the development of a wide range of teacher expec-*' 

' tatlons have been docuyiented also. For example: 

?^ vRist (1973) describes in detail the way in which 

class-related S^arvioral di fferences, among black 

^ r • 

elementary scho'ol children affect teacher expecta- 

tlons and.behavipr; Pa^ardy (I969) identif ies .sex*- 

' . / 
• effects; and Jackson and Cosca (197^) provide some " l/ 

evidence of ethnicity effects. 

Taken as a-whole,.tKd self-fulfilling prophesies 1 i t^ rat u re provides 
•' * ' * ' . 

clear answers to the central issue of teacher expectancy effects on 

• 1 : 0000? 



student achievement, or to. the ^broader question of wh^ther^ theSe 
effects play a role in the maintenance of social inequalities across 
generatiorys, . * ^ * * • * 

Part of this is due to the fragmented nature of the accumulated ^ 
knowledge about these processes* Much of Jhe wdrk done has f ocussed , 
.on-only one linloln this/system of relationships and has been re- 
stricted to the identification of effectjs without reference t9 their/ 
magnic^tude. . Jn the present investigation an attertipt 4s made to address 
these Issues by ref res^enting the processes inr questiorTas a system of 
cau^e-effe^ct relationships, and by estimating th^^parameters of the 
system* - , ' . . , ' 

Several other deficiencies in this body of literature are addressed 

.In t/he-present investigation* The first of the$e— the matter of sex 

differences in the. nature .of these proc'esses— Is taken up in the sep'a- 

rate estimation of the model by sex, on the assumption that sex 

" ■ ■ .' -V • , • ■ 

differences already identified for expectancy- effects on achievements 

(Finn, 1972) and on ambition. (Wj'lliams, 1975) wt'll be present, in this 



case. The model is estimated^alsp on the total 'group but wi^th sex 
included' as^^ variable. ^ ' " j V 

Second, other than RIst's (1973) anecdotal data," little is -kndwri 



about the wi thin-school variables ' through which ascri^tive dlf|^erences 
among students came to influence teacher expectahcies/ Amona^those 
available for examination in the present data are school grades- whith- 
''appear to be. important sources of teacher expectations transmitting 
part of the effects due to student SES and ability (Hauser, 1972). 
Along with these, the educational ambitions of students^and the struc- 

. Qoous 



. / . . . • ' 

tural constraints Imposed on students In tlje way of ability grouping 
both serve similar functions (Williams, V975) * .All three variables 
are iTiQl-uded within the present model m the v/ays Indicated In-- 
Figure K • 

• Third'f the issue of dimensions of teacher expec tat ions has, not 

^^^been ral^d directly in the teacher expectancy literature, .lo the 

past attention-shas been directed aj^most 'exclus tvely to the effects of 

teachers' expectations for the student's cognitive performance (e.g., 
' ' » • 

Intel 1 igence,: achievement) in school.. Yet this appears to be only one 
of a. number of dimensions of student betia.vjdf <mportant to teacFfera. 
For example, teach*ers face two primary tasks in day-to-day teaphlrvg. 
"One of these is the inculcation of knowledge and skMls, the other con 
cerns" classroom management" "a significant-^^ortion of the, total e'o^rgy 

required to operate a classroom'is spent -In the mundane business of 

managing the movement of social traffic and of responding yto violations 

of institutional expectations (Jackson and Lahaderne, 1967).^ Parsons 

(1959) makes the same pbint with his distinction of cognitive and moral 

components of achievement. Given the importance of the$e two tasks to* 

teachers 1 1 seems **log leal to expect that teachers will evaluate students 

on both dimensions and develop appropriate expectations for*^theIr ^e- 

spective performances, -^hat is, teachers will develop" at least *two seti 

* * * * ^ ' 

oT expectations for each student: (i) cognitive expectations for the 

student's performance rh academic act»ivit^s; and (II), normative 

expectations based on the student's adherence to the norms of classroom 

behaV'ipT". - * . ^ ' ^ . 
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- . ' . . • . • ' 

. These two dijnenslons of teacher expedtaXfons are argued to in- » ' • t " 

fl.uence.each o^her-oth6r things equal, better behaveci students are"^' ' . 
regarded as brighter ^d, convfersely, brighter students are"-3^en as 
Ss, better, behaved. Furthermore, the inclusion Qf both dimensions of 

teacher expectations allows a- more" adequate examination of the .argument 
thafc It is the disjunction between Iwer-class behavior and middle-class 
. norms that underlies social class ' di fferenpes Jn^chooi achievement and - - 
^' sery^es to perpetuate initial social inequalities among ctiil'Jrert. The / .• ^ 
^ effects on' teachers of social class differenqes In both cognitive and 
non-cognitive behaviors-and the indirect effects of each via thi other- 
,cSn be examined. ' ,^ * 



EoTiHATlOIt .Ot-" THE MODEL 



• ' '1. Data- 

- ■ ' ' ' >• ■ 

The subjects in question were drawn. from the more than 16,ipOO 

students beginning high school in a major" Canad'ian city In .1959.- The * 

!O,530 (5-,458- males and 5,072 females) who complet^. the fir.st two years 

of high school in minimum time, and who did not change schools during 

that time, were-selected from among these. See Williams (1972; 1^5) 

for a more complete description of the sample and data. 

2, Variables • 

See^MacEachern (I960) , and D''Oyjey 0564) for details on the mea- 
surlrfg instruments used. Brief descriptions of the v^ables used here 
follcw: ■ ' • ^ , • 
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Social Origins ^ ' This variable was indexed as the 

^. ' : 

simple unweighted sUm of -three conventional indlcatdrs' 

of socioeconomic status: -(i) the student's report 

of.hls fiathers occupation ordered i.nto ejght categories 

based on Blishen (196?)'; and (i.i) the student/s 

report of father's and mother's education, es^ch a 
' ♦ / 

s / 

five paint scale rangingTfrom "no secondary/ school" 
to "ujiiversity degree." 

Intellectual ability* This, variable v/as indexed as 

" TFT ' ' ^ . ' '* 

the^^sUnple unweighted sum of scdires on three stand- 
^ardized ability tests: (i) the GAAT I, .a verbal . 
reasoning test;^ (ii) the-^l^AAT It, a matheMatlcai 
reasoning test; and (iii) the CAAT III, a non- • 
verbal reasoning test.. The tests are described in 
D^Oyley (196^). - * ' * 

Prog ram . The variable is treated as a dichotomy, 
"vocational /general" program** 

Student's Ambi tion. Students were asked to report 
their future plans for education an^work on a nine- 
p point scale ranging Trom "ieave school for a job'' to 
"complete secondary school and attend university." 
Tc^create an ordinal scale the original scale was 
cqUapsed into four categories: "leave school for 
job oi trad'e training," "complete school-job," "com- 
^lete school— non-university, training, ""complete 
school "un i ve rs i ty . " 
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e. GKade point aye rage * ^Data on the student's gfade • 
point average were obtained from'*the school? directly, 

f. Cognitive expectations ,^ .Teachers within a school 
were' asked to rate each stffideftt's chances of' com- • 

\r of hi< 



, pletlng the fifth year 



igh school— the 



university entrance year— on a five-point scale. 

» ♦ s 
They were asked to meet ps a group and give a sihgle 

rating for e^h student which would represent th^j^r 

combined judgements and, furthermore, to rate students 

In j^oth/prbgrams of "Study on the same basis. 

g. Normative expectations. In addition, teachers were 
asked .to'rate students on three dimensions of class* 
room behavior-^*'cooperation," "reliability," and "^^^ 
•Mndustry"— ^ the safee way.^^^^Ratings were combined 
in a simpte unweighted*sum to produce the measure • 
used here. - --"^ 

h* Standardized achievement- tests > ^re^st^jjlardjzed 
achievement measures are-<rsed. One Is the CTGf, a 
test of general infiormation, another is tne CATE, 

^^^*^0^ng1 ish language achievement test and the third 
Is the CATM, a test of m-:ithematlcs achievement. All 
three were administered in the Spring of 1961 at tho 
end of the second year of high school. The tests 
are described fully in D'Oyley (196^). 

!• Sex. Sex is included as a variable In one of the 

■ . / 

models estimated. Males were cgded I and females 2. 
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3* Method 



The parameters of the modeJ were estimated via pat.h analysis, a 
generalization of multiple regression to systems of causally related 
variable's. Blalock (l979i)rovides basic references.* Estimation of* 
the nop|-recursive part of th^ system followed the two-stage -least 
squares Iprocedu res outlined by Duncan et aK (I968). Those sections 
of the model involving the reciprocal Influence relatlgnships were" 
rendered just- identified by assum-Ing prog rant to have no effect on the 
teachers' normative expectations . ^Qjven that teachers were instructed 
•to ignore the student's program of study In their ratings £his appears 
to be a reasonable* assumption. 



4. J^ssues in measurement- and ^^cf^ma^Jon 

The variety of-.>iiiea^5^^ estimation problems that stem from 

this data set^ and from the estiftratijDnprocedures used have been ad- 
dressed elsewhere in connection with s Imi lar^^?m>d^s and related data 
(Williams, 1972; 1975). Issues revolving about parametric- statist ics' 
and ordinal measurement, differential non-response and the use of >V^ 

standardized/unstandardized coefficients are 4mong those dealt with. 

' ' r 
The cpmbined effect of these considerations- is to introduce some re- 
servation about the assignment of a precise quantitative. meaning to ^ 
the estimates obtained. Accordingly, the interpretations made here 
should be seen as qua^Ute^I^ only. % 
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RE-SUiTS 



Jable 1 presents the correlations among the eleven variables with- 
in the model for the total group and for -males and females separately. 



Each correla^^^ is based on all cases for whfch valuesywere present 
both' variables. ^ , . ' * 



Table 1 about here 



Tab'le 2 sh%s the path coefficients for the model based on the 



K total group and with^^x included as a variable. 



Table 2 ab'out here 



Table 3 presents separately by sex thes. path 'coefficients (stand- 

0 

ardized partial regression coefficients) that characterize the model 
when estimated separately 1;or males and females. 



* Table 3 about here 



' Table h contains the corresponding path regressions (unstandard- * 
ized partial regression' Coefficients) and reports these for males and 
females separately. 

V ' ' Table k about here 
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DISCUSSION 
4 



'The discussfon will focus on each erf four general Issues, raised 
.earlier: (i) an examination o'f the/effects^ of student social origins, 

/ . y» 

. - - - • 

sex, and ability as antecedents of teacher expectations, and of the 
mediating role played by the wi thin-school variables, student ambition, 
program, and grade point average; (ii) a consideration of the mutual 
influenog of cognitive .ancl normative expectations and hoy/ each may 
transmit social class effects to the other; (lii) a- specif ication of 
the consequencks of variation in both dimensions of teacher expectations 
for studc/ntachievement In three areas; and (iv) sex differences in 
these processes. The issues are not addressed separately but, rather, 
in two sections: the antecedents of teache'r expectations; and the 
consequences of these expectations for student achievement. The inter- 
pretation of the- results in these terms must utilize both path 
coefficients and path regressions as complementary measures each 
addressing different issues, respectively, the issue of relat.ive effects, 
and questions of comparisons of effects across variables and/or across 
sexes (Schoenber^, 1972). . . ' 

1. Antecedertts,, of teacher expectlations 

Student social origins have virtual ly^no direct effects on the 

development of either cognitive or normative expectations in teachers. 

The effects differ -1 ittle between males an<d females (Table h) aod rank 

as the smallest of all effects in each case .(Tables 2 and 3). 'Thus, 
* » . . * 
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the data provide little support for notions of cireCt socioeconomic 
discrimination by teachers, »at least among beginning high school j 
students* Arguments ^at such .(discrimination has already tak^jj^ place 
by this time, having its effects on student ability, ambition, and 
program of study in , elementary school' (e.g., Rist,' 1973)> are nof sjup- 
ported in' any' substantial way by the magnitude of the correlations 
between SES and these variables (Table l); .These correlations range 
frdm /]k to .}k suggesting that at the most pnly two to ten percent 
of" thtf variance in these variables could be attributed to socioeconomic 
discrimination in elementary school. Simi^laVly, related arguments that 
SES effect-s on teacher expectations in high sdhool are mainly indirect 
via the student's manifest ability and ambitions, and-via identifica- 
tion with a ordtjram of study (i.e.. abilitv arouoK are not Jborne out 
by these data. The indirect effects of SES on expectations" via these 
variables are minor, in the rojinn'o^O ^ n r^l e^s for ^11 t-hree groups 
consF^ered. 

The model oesti ma ted for the^ total group with sex included as a 
t • . , 

variable , (and. under the assomption of additive sex effects) indicates 

Jittle in the way of clirect'sex effects on teacher expectations (Table 

2). Other things equal, .teachers hold sonrewhat higher expectations 

for the normative behaviors, of girls-, but tlie effect is small (.09). 

Direct sex effects on teachers' cognitive expectations are negligible 

(•.63). The indirect effects of sex on teacher expectations within^ 

this model are greatest via GPA on teachers* normative expectations 

but'amount to only .08 in this instance. Similarly, data from the 

models estimated separately for each sex show f.ew substantial sex dif- 
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ferences In effects on teacher expectations (Table 4). However, there 
is one major iexcept ion , the effect of te.achers* cognitive expectations 
on normative expectations (--.62 for males and .26 for females). The 
suggestion here is that t'eachers see* bright boys as potential sources ^ 
of disruption within the -classroom. Similar piienomena are suggested 
by Parsons 1(1959), and by the conventional wisdom that bright^ students 
are not ful'ly "challenged fay the intellectual tasks of the classroom, 
became bored as a result, and tend to pose "behavior problems for teachers 
To the extent' that' tlits represents .discrimination be sgx, then this is 
the sihgle exapiple of any magnitude within these data. 

Xmong the wi thin-school variables specified as causes of teachers" 

' ' . ' • ' \ \% : , • . * 

expectations the -findings are predictable.. Teachers* normatl-ve expecta- 
tlons (NE) arre) affected by student performance dnd ambition, and^ teachers'^ 
cognitive expectations (CE) are influenced by student ability, performance, 
and program of s.tudy^ Sex differences in the magnitude of these effects 
.are minor. 

The mutual influence of teachers'* NE and CE has been ^ouched^on' 
already under sex differences. , Given these sex differences there \% 
little point to* exarain ing the effect e*stimates in the combined -model 
shown in. Table 2. Sex appears- to interact with each' seC^of teacher ex- 
pectations, in i ts €;.f f ect on the other, violating the assumption of 
additive effects made in the'combined model. /\^ 

The model for males is characterized by negative feedback In vyhich 
high.NE produce high CE, but high CE have, the effect of lowering teachers * 
NE.for the student. Substantively, this implies that teachers e)ipect 
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good performance* from well-behaved boys (tKe ^confounding of the cogni- 
tlve and moral components to achievement that Parsons notes: Parsons • 
'1959) But, in addition-, expect'^that Increased a^chlevement' wi 1 1 result 
In less conformity to clasrs room norms for reasons "al ready* rqentloned, 
' The mod.el for females shows positive feedback in which higl; NE 
contribute to an increase iif CE and, similarly, high CE serve to raise 

teachers' NE for'fhe student's adhere'nce "t^ classroom norm*. • ' 

* . » * i ' . • ♦ 

"Perhaps of most interest in this coiinection is the f<icl that for 

* 

both males and female^s th,e most powerf uT'determlnant of, teachers' CE . 
Is their NE (Table 3.)- The degree to which students exhibit "coo'pera- 
tlon,"-"rel iabili^y," and ''industry"- within the classroom Is a mofe ■ 
powerful influence on, teacher CE than ability, past performance, or ^ 

- , » o 

the. school's prediction of cognitive capability (procfram of study). 
Such a finding ;w ou Id support arguments that see self-fulfi 1 1 ing .prophesies 
arising froih the disjunction between lower-class behavior and the middle- • 
class norms of classrooms (e.g., Rist, 1973) if teacher.s* NE Were affected ^ 
by SES, .but they a're^r^o^. In th'is case the combined direct and indirect 
effects of SES on NE are .small and provide little evidence in support 
x>f teacher discrimination by^ social class, yThus,. variables other than 
those in this model are having .substantial effects on, teachers NE and 



through these on CE, »the expectations assumed to affect student achieve- 
ment. Perhaps notions of '-'systems awarenessl' (Toml inson. and TenHouten, 
1973^ are appropriate here but thi5 remai^is to be seen> 



r CM)bl8 



*2. Consequences of teacher expectations 
The consequences o,f teacher expectations under examj^nation in this 




case are standardized fneasures of achievement in general Itjformatlon, 



English, and mathematics. For each measure of achievement the predominant 

* « 

Influence was student Intellectual ability with effects in the region 
of .35 to^.^5. Relattve to this, teachers* CE ranged in.effect. from s06 
to .16 whi le' teachers NE were generally inconsequential (Table 3) - Sex 
.differences in the magnitude of .these effects werenegligible. (Table k) * 



^•Thus, these> data offer little support to arguments that postulate 
substantial teacher expectancy effects oh student achieve/hent. At best, 

teachers' cognitive expectations for students* acadiemic .achievements 

• * ' . ^ ' 

are -minor In their infltffence on these> achievements. 

t SUMMARY 



The purpose of the investigation reported here was to test and' 

exfend argument^ suggesting that: teachers engage in subtle forms of 

discrimination .in the classroom; base this discriminatfon on ascribed 
w * 

characteristics of the student; manifest this^n the form of differential 
exp^tations for students* academic performances with parallel differences 
in behavior toward students; affect student 'learning thereby; and, by so 
doing, contribute to the transmission of social inequalities from one 
generation to the next. 

A model was developed to provide" a systematic representation' of the 



main components of -the self-fulfilling prophesies .argument and elaborated, 
to address the following issues: sex differences in these processes; the 
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*rble 6T,wfthin-schooU variables. In transmitting the effects of ascribed 
.^student characteristics to teacher- expectations; and the extension of 
•the traditional cogni ti ve' def in? tion *of teacher expectations to Include 
expectations for-non-cogni ti ve behaviors fn the classroom. This model 
was estimated on the total group with sex included as a variable, as 

well as separately for male*and female student groups. ^ " 

The data failed to provide support for^^jtherC^ 

(a) the exi stance^jof-^^Ttantial teacher expectancy, 
effects on^chievement; or for 

(b) teacher discrimination In the form of differential, 
expectations based on. the jiscribed characteristics 
of .students. . ^ ^ ^ ^ / 

* Accordinq to these data school processes are highly Conventional. 

[> ' . 

Teachers do not discr^inate among students on the basi$ of socj^al 
origins* or sex but, instead, are influenced in^the development of %heir 
.expectations for^students by student ability, performance, ambition, 
and by the school's classification of tHese students yito programs of 
study, all logically appropriate sources of data'for teachers expecta- 
tions. » - . 

o Perhaps the single unconventional finding 'is that teachers' expec- 
tations for student cognitive performance are influenced most by their 

i 

expectations for the student's adherence to .the norms of ^classroom 
behavior. However, this confounding*of cognitive and normative dimen- 
slons of classroom life has been noted elsewhere (Parsons, 1959)^ ^ 
Although thi s relationship offers' the-potential for social class dls-- 
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crimination (thedisjunction between lower-class behaviors and middle- 
class norm^^ affecting teachers nofmStive expectations pnd, hence^ their 
cognitive expectations) ther^lata provide no support for this in the'way 

. -^t \- . ' • • : 

of* indirect effects of SES on cognitive expectations: via normative 

\ * 
expectations. \ ^ 

No^ only are the sources of teachers' expectations highly conven- 
tional variables, \but so .too afe the sources of student achievement. 
The variable with the greatest impact on achievement is intellectual 
ability. Teacher (cognitive) expectation effects ^^^e relatively small 
by comparison, and generally exceeded by the effects of school perform- 
ance (GPA) , and program of study in this model.- 

In brief, these data offer some limited support for teacher expec- 

' . . * » 

tancy effects on achievement, 1)ut' indicate generally minor effects for 

these variables in comparison with more coiwentioqal determinants of 

achievement. The data. offer no support to arguments that teachers 

f J . . 

engage in subtle/b^ms of discrimlnatfon based on the social origins^of 

students, c3r to arguments that schools perpetuate social inequalities 

via thfe op^ation of self-fulfilling prophesies. Rist (1973:1) may be 

correct when he asserts that ''MytKs dlef'hard in America.*' . . 
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